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Billy Bingo’s life had exploded at 6:03 that morning. He couldn’t even think about 
tomorrow. He discovered years ago how to make life into a series of settled days 
instead of bothersome days. At 6:03 AM, the series reached its terminal point. 
Some new equation was in charge now. Frequency was the only constant. All the 
dimensions, amplitudes, shapes, and number of axes it would traverse were 
unknowns. Everything that has a beginning has an end. But why this end, and why 
now? He didn’t even want to think about tomorrow. 


As usual, he woke before sunrise. Faint whiffs of Sheri’s perfume lingered on the 
bedlinens. He knew she couldn’t stay over this time. Something about her kid. 
Sheri came in on Fridays to review the books and prepare the billing summaries 
for Medicare and the insurance companies. Billy had noticed her the day she 
started. Age had given her the patina only self-reliant and experienced woman 
possess. She was attractive, but not glamorous, which was another plus. The next 
week, he wandered by her office wearing his Senior Facilities Manager badge, 
hastily introducing himself then hurrying off to “fix something”. At once they felt 
the inexplicable telepathic magnetism of mutual attraction. Their path led from 
nods to smiles, followed by exploratory pleasantries, then drinks after work, to 
sharing breakfast one morning was short but respectful, and never felt rushed. 
They suited each other. Both kept the thing simple. Both knew first-hand what 
petty demands and smoldering resentments do to a couple. 


Billy categorized his responsibilities binarily: a universal set for non-recurring 
ones, another for recurring ones. Tasks were represented in tabular form on the 
whiteboard above his workbench to ensure nothing was overlooked. Friday 
evenings with Sheri became elements in the “recurring” set, and assigned 
attributes consistent with their frequency. Friday evening with Sheri was placed in 
the “recurring” set after two instances. At 6:00, they’d go to his apartment, 
shower, fuck, talk, smoke weed, eat dinner, fuck, maybe use the Jacuzzi after the 
residents were sent to bed at 9:00. Sometimes she’d stay over; other times, not. 


Each day began identically. Billy would walk out of his cabin with a cup of coffee 
and watch the stars. Before he took this job, he hadn’t lived anywhere dark and 


clear enough to make them out well. He’d follow his flashlight beam through the 
empty grounds, inhaling the cool desiccated air seasoned with tarweed and alkali 
dust. Next on the morning list was the Aquatic Recreation Complex. Many of the 
residents had reached the adult diaper stage, so he kept the chlorine levels high, 
especially in the oversize Jacuzzi. He’d make sure nothing was leaking and that the 
heater, pumps, and motors worked. Then he’d skim out the leaves, insects, and 
whatever small desert animals had drowned there overnight. Mostly, it was 
lizards and rabbits, although once he’d found a cat. Like all creatures, they 
couldn’t outrun, or in their case, out-swim, their fate. 


The residents liked Billy, because he paid attention to them. He knew all their 
names, chatted with them once in a while, and did his job efficiently. If someone 
reported a dripping faucet or broken screen, he’d fix it that day. The Retreat was 
a contented and well-run place. It was not at the high end of assisted living 
facilities, but it wasn’t one of those nasty places that made headlines when 
everybody there was incinerated because of a bypassed circuit breaker. The job 
felt right. It was a place for those who couldn’t live outside because they couldn’t 
understand that world anymore. He couldn’t understand it, either. 


After a few weeks, they would stop thinking about their past. It was a pleasant, 
well-run place providing the essentials and nothing more. Billy needed a world 
like that. Predictable. Rational. Precise. Mathematical. Tranquility was the one 
thing he’d never achieved on his doctoral path, or during the Vegas years, when 
he made so much money from tournament poker, he’d never have to work again. 
He was younger then and didn’t care. Now he lived in the placid world of 
lawnmowers and plumbing tools. His tasks might be mundane, but not many 
people could do them well. There was a craft to everything worth doing. People 
who never saw that just did stuff, instead of doing stuff well. The reason for his 
taking this job had no more purpose behind it than the writing of a poem did. 
Poetry didn’t require purpose, and neither did Billy. 


The Hidden Oaks were so well hidden, nobody ever found them. Neither had it 
always been The Retreat. Tribal Council leaders who built it twenty years before 
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named it Spirit Lodge. They added “A Place of Hope” later. Practically everybody 
on the reservation was addicted to meth. As a result, the chiefs’ hard-won 
monopoly on that desirable product generated far more cash than they could 
spend without bringing unwanted attention. Because their suppliers kept raising 
the cost of money laundering, they decided to launder it themselves. They clung 
to their forefathers’ traditional method, building something. By that time, the five 
of them had become heavy users themselves, which further diminished their 
already meager grasp of business principles. One suggested a luxury complex with 
an eco-tourist/Indian Spirituality angle. It wouldn’t just clean the money; they’d 
make the massive profits luxury hotels always generate. TV shows were clear 
evidence that rich people don’t care what hotels cost. 40% unemployment on the 
reservation meant an inexhaustible supply of cheap labor. A high-class chain like 
Hyatt Regency would pay for the operating franchise to run it because it would 
help them look diverse. 


The Councilmembers downloaded incomplete architectural plans from an 
internet site. The building schedule depended on how much cash was left in the 
safe at the end of each month. Such an irregular building timeline made licensed 
contractors hard to find, so they used unlicensed ones. With every halt in the 
building schedule, the reservation kids hired to run wheelbarrows returned home 
and took meth. The skilled tradesmen left to find work elsewhere. A different 
construction crew came on every time the project started again. The defects in 
each section of the building reflected its crew’s greatest area of incompetence. 
The building inspector signed off on everything once he was given a choice 
between cash and dismemberment. As the project neared completion, the chiefs 
discovered no tourists or anybody else within five hundred miles with money to 
waste. It didn’t help to have the nearest airport four hours away, or that both the 
location and the new building were ugly. They hired an a consultant who charged 
them $30,000 for revealing that “capturing the value chain” and “building 
customer dependency” were to the keys to success in any business. One of their 
sons suggested a rehab clinic would capture a fair hunk of value chain. Aside from 
producing a second revenue stream, the rehab business would maintain their 
customer base. Dead addicts can’t be repeat customers. Refurbished ones, on 


the other hand, return with every relapse. Their product spoke for itself when it 
came to customer dependency. The Tribal Council changed the name and asked 
the State for more money to pay for the conversion. They spent it on a new sign. 
The media loved the story of self-reliant Indians determined to Return Hope to 
the Lives of Troubled Youth. The Hallmark Channel produced a weepy docudrama 
called “Hope, Not Handcuffs”. The Just Say No, and D-A-R-E executives raised 
more contributions to skim. Clueless foundations and sentimentalists piled on, 
and Spirit Lodge held its Grand Opening. The Interior Department provided a 
brown woman in a wheelchair to cut the ribbon. She was Hawaiian, so the local 
TV station had to loan her a beaded dress for the occasion. 


Judges started sending kids there right away, because it made them appear 
compassionate. The state government liked it because it avoided the expense of 
prison. Kids loved hanging out with their friends somewhere a lot better than 
home. After discharge, some of them returned to the reservation until their next 
relapse; others took off for parts unknown. By combining the number who hadn’t 
been on the reservation long enough with the number who vanished, Spirit 
Lodge demonstrated just how many young lives they were saving every year. 
Relapses were simply the consequence of insufficient funding. 


All good things must pass. Two months after the FBI and DEA’s big bust, the local 
paper ran a headline: “Big Chiefs Go Iron Teepee Heap Long Time Since 
1864 they hadn’t liked Indians. The scandal was a even better news item than the 
opening. When he heard the story, Billy thought it was all pretty fucked up, 
Indians doing that to their own people and all, but it was ingenious. Sheri didn’t 
seem to care either way. 


Seon Yun was a Korean living in Palm Springs, managing “alternative investments” 
for institutions and family offices. He was industrious, made his living honestly, 
and was a congenital optimist. His straightforward manner and investment 
acumen earned his clients’ trust. A year before the Spirit Lodge scandal broke, he 
took profits, leaving his fund with a higher cash position than he wanted. 
Everything seemed overpriced. Reading about the Spirit Lodge fiasco piqued his 
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interest. Financial distress sometimes offers opportunity. If the tribe were in 
financial trouble, he might find a way to buy into an Indian casino or a chain of 
tax-free tobacco outlets. Only Indians were permitted to own those businesses, so 
he decided to become an Indian. He already had the right face. Seon Yun used 
best hairdresser in Palm Springs for his ponytail weave, then went to the most 
respected dealers for a few superb pieces of Indian jewelry. Voila: meet John 
Silvertrees. The reservation was a plane ride away in his Pilatus. 


Nobody offered him a puff on the peace pipe. In fact, the replacement set of 
Tribal Council members were emphatic that they didn’t want any partners, 
particularly some phony Chinaman from California made up like an Apache. In 
fact, he should go fuck himself and the dog he rode in on, pronto, before 
something unfortunate happened. Charming and unfazed as always, John 
apologized, insisting he meant no offense. He was an honest man, just a clueless 
marketer with a stupid approach. John even teared up a little when he told how 
his people, too, had endured centuries of genocide, oppression and injustice. At 
last, outside investment had given his country a new dawn. He came bringing only 
investors, not loan papers. Some desperately needed new capital in the wise 
hands of the reservation leaders would be a win-win for everybody. It helped 
when he suggested a goodwill gesture of a $50,000 (there were five of them) 
contribution toward a new Heritage Center. Everybody decided everybody else 
was OK, there were handshakes, “no hard feelings, cowboy”, “I gotta say, ol’ 
Chop Suey here sure got some balls!”. After the fourth round of beers, John raised 
his arm and said “HOW”, and they all cracked up. John’s clients gave the go-ahead 
to buy the entire Spirit Lodge complex out of bankruptcy. All cash, no 
contingencies. The employees got their back wages, the merchants in town were 
paid every penny they were owed, and the Fed bailed out the local bank. John 
was the town hero. The Council let him keep up the charade, just for fun. John 
had no police or building permit problems, and everything went smoothly from 
then on. Seon Yun still wasn’t exactly sure why he wanted to be John Silvertrees, 
but it felt right. Buying that place was a steal. He had a plan for it. 





Modern medicine meant old people took far more time to die than in the past. 
That was great for the hospice industry, but the patient turnover problem was 
insoluble. Old people were living longer, too. That created opportunity. Increasing 
numbers of the elderly couldn’t live alone any more. They might be healthy, but 
they’d become so confused, anxious, or so eccentric they couldn’t fend for 
themselves long before their sell-by date. John had seen it in his own family. He’d 
watched age whittle away his own parents away until nothing remained but the 
sum of their eccentricities. Unpaid bills wouldn’t be a big concern, since Medicare 
and insurance companies covered most of the bills. It would be a good, steady 
business providing an essential purpose. His investors would feel they were 
helping society. 

Well before Billy got to the spa, the morning’s first annoyance showed up. The 
spa lights had been left on all night. The Jacuzzi pumps were fizzing away full 
blast. Twisting wisps of steam told him that the thermostat had been turned up to 
“Poach”. He reddened, despite having to endure the meditation podcasts Sheri 
said would help control his “anger issues”. Billy could accept an act of God. This 
infuriating provocation was an act of man. The fourth time this month, too. Billy 
would catch hell after Silvertrees saw the propane bill. Now he’d have to escalate 
and threaten the residents with turning the thing off. They knew better. The rules 
explicitly prohibited them from entering the spa after dark. “For your own 
Protects” according to the sign. He’d asked the Bulgarians to repaint the faded old 
one back in August, and that is how it came out. He left it that way. 


Norman grew up living with his father, just the two of them. His fatherhad 
bought the ranch house overlooking Studio City so Norman could attend Beverly 
High, and because his own commute would be easy. Norman’s father was an 
engineer, doing something for Lockheed out by the Burbank Airport. He rarely 
said anything about his job there or where he’d been when he returned from one 


of his frequent business trips. 


Norman stopped asking and began to stop caring. It hurt to be ignored. He knew 
his father tried to be interested in him, to be more like some of his friends’ 
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fathers, who did stuff like going along on Boy Scout campouts. He even tried 
taking Norman on a couple of father-son fishing trips, but two guys with haircuts 
like soldiers always tagged along. Dad said they were some friends from work, 


One of them was a decent pitcher, so Norman spent most of the time with him. 
When he was about four, Norman had asked his father if he had a mother, since 





was, “gone”. Nannies would come and g 80. His father was dead before Norman a 
realized why he had been so distant. One day during his sophomore year in 
college Lockheed sent a skinny little man to tell him his father had died ona 
business trip. Would Norman like the remains. Now, Norman would never have 
the chance to let his father know how he loved and appreciated him. He’d never 
be able to apologize for being such an angry teenager. He knew it wouldn’t have 


changed much of anything, and he never shook the guilt. 
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understand that his textbook wasn’t much different from Alexander the Great’s. 
This made no sense. No other subject was like that. When the teacher called 


awenti-tve centuries nobody had ree a single one of them. The teacher told 
him to stop jaa a wise ass. He should stop mer ole and memorize 


had horrible breath. itv was infuriating. An unqualified parrot shoulda’ tbe aie 
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make sure the school could get rid of the dumb kids by 
handing them a diploma. Billy still felt like an oddball, and 
the teachers seemed to think so , too. Sometimes Billy 
wondered whether he was from some other planet, hoping 
somebody would come to take him back where he 
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Teachers had taught kids the same stuff for almost twenty- 
five hundred years without needing to change anything. 





























anywhere near an artwork as precious and mysterious as geometry. At least he 
couldn’t drop it on the floor and break it. Did he understand what a miracle 1 
was? Why hasn’t anybody figured out how to square the circle? The two shapes 


obviously occupied different dimensions, that’s why. Planar geometry, my ass. 
Norman stopped paying attention. |In less than a week, he worked through the 


entire textbook. Norman picked up a copy of the Geometry II textbook in the 
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school library which took a little longer. Geometry class became a time for 
thinking and writing out the hundreds of questions he wanted to answer. 


So many of Norman’s teammates given a week’s detention for smoking cigarettes 
and that Coach Summers cancelled Varsity baseball practice for the entire week. 
Norman decided to kill what was left of the afternoon in the school library doing 


v. 


his history assignment. Coach Summers happened to be sitting at one of the long 
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library tables, looking bored and grading papers. Summers was an excellent coach 
and a good player. He was competitive enough to get mad, but not at his players. 
Summers couldn’t resist slipping in some physics nugget during practice, like 

parabolas, momentum, or one of Newton’s laws, since he was also the AP Physics 


teacher. Everybody called AP Physics the toughest class at Beverly. The only kids 
who would dare take it were two of Norman’s Jewish friends and the Chinese 


kids. The rest of the students were afraid of getting an “F” on their record. 
Summers had to be smarter than that so-called geometry teacher. He wouldn’t 


try to tell him geometry was dead. When Summers got up to stretch his legs 
Norman asked him to take a look at the notebook where he listed his unanswered 





geometry questions and a few ideas he’d come up with after reading the 
advanced texts. 


Norman liked to call that afternoon the starting point. Summers spent several 
minutes with the notebook. He finally put it back on the table, shook his head a 
few times, whistled softly, and said “My God” in a deep voice, then went silent. 
He told Norman that infinite geometries are operating in infinite planes and many 
dimensions. Planes can curve, and parallel lines can cross. Theorems operated 
differently in different parts of time. Summers had a reputation for rattling on, 
and began talking about geometric group theory, started to explain concepts of 
permutations...then stopped because Norman looked about to cry. “Hey, hey, 
don’t feel like a dummy. | didn’t expect you to get most of this. It takes years.” 
“l’m crying because I’ve heard of anything so beautiful in my life.” Norman had 
passed through a portal into a world of perfection, of calm, of infinite mystery. He 
might still be alone, but now he wanted to be alone. Home at last. Home. 
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He saw Mr. Summers, the AP physics teacher walking across 
the room towards him. AP Physics was considered the 
toughest class at Tarzana High. Nobody wanted an “F” on 
their record when they applied to college, so only the 
Chinese kids dared to take it. Mr. Summers coached 
baseball the way Billy liked; it wasn’t all jockstraps and high 
spiking. He coached them in grace, sportsmanship, and the 
mechanics of playing the game to win. “Hey, Billy, how 
come you aren’t out on the court?” Billy told him why and 
showed him the assignment that had taken him less than 
ten minutes to complete. “This is so cool! Alexander the 
Great could have been handed this exact same assignment 
and understood it as well as | do. If | do. Is it OK if | asked 
you to check it?” Billy’s work was perfect. 100%. “You say 
this took you ten minutes. Pretty good. While you’re waiting 
for your buddies, can | show you a couple of things? 








As he drew closer to the underwater glow of the Jacuzzi, Billy made out 
something bobbing around in the foam. It wasn’t a cat. It was a woman, face 
down, arms akimbo. They appeared to be arranged as carefully as Leonardo’s 
Vitruvian Man. Other than the beach towel sitting sideways on her back, she was 
naked. The bubbling currents were pushing her clockwise in irregular bouncing 
spurts. Billy’s watch read 6:03. The hind end of a creature that had been sucked 
into skimmer poked out. It looked like a drowned marmot. Its tail swung back and 
forth, like a pendulum made of hair. He thanked God that Sheri wasn’t with him. 
She was noisy in bed, so she’d probably have been noisy here, screaming and 
waking up the entire place. 


Fear and disgust were making his stomach twitch bile, and he tasted it. He really 
should have had something to eat with his coffee. After a minute of deep 
breathing, he recognized the body as one of the residents, Ruth Sosland. The 
marmot-thing was her favorite wig. A black Speedo swimsuit lay beside a lavender 
Spanx body-shaper lay on the grass. At least the old girl knew how to play the 
game. She’d had plenty of practice rounds. Even the subset of energetic ladies 
who imported testosterone gel from Canadian pharmacies thought Ruth Sosland 
was too promiscuous. Employee, delivery boy, any man, it didn’t matter. The 
lavender Spanx was just her style. The Speedo had to belong to Tommy Wong, 
Number One playboy at the Retreat. He had absolutely no short-term memory. 
He never got bored with any woman. Every date a blind date, and every time was 
a first time. 


Tommy came from nowhere. Sheri had nothing in her files, other than that he’d 
pulled up in a chauffeured Mercedes limo and paid cash upfront for a Lifetime 
Membership. He was debonair, jolly, and astonishingly priapic. Tommy told 
anybody who would listen his vitality came from using weed, Tiger Balm, and 
ginseng every day. His repertoire of mildly risqué “Confucius Say” jokes like “Man 
rather sleep with old hen than pullet” seemed endless. Occasional spontaneous 
outbursts of “No Viagra, no Sir!” made everybody laugh. Women didn’t want to 
look greedy, so they passed around like a cheese plate at a cocktail party. They 
called Tommy Dong, and giggled. 
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Norman’s full scholarship to Caltech meant he didn’t need a job in the cafeteria to 
pay his tuition, or a high paying job afterwards to pay off his student loan. 
Campus life wasn’t much. There weren’t any sports to speak of, and most of the 
girls could barely called wholesome looking. Science and math people, in general, 
lived in their world, not the one with other people. But his dorm mates were 
friendly, and asked him to join their regular Thursday night poker group. It made 
him a little mad at first because he always lost his twenty dollars after a few 
hands. Yet, the game itself seemed astounding. Poker’s blend of probability, game 
theory, human behavior, statistical analysis, and greed exercised every part of his 
imagination and intellect. There was enough randomness to prevent any player 
from winning every hand. Every player was intelligent, which meant they 
understood the game depended on more than a lucky hand and someone else’s 
mistakes. He started winning more often than anyone. By Junior year, he’d made 
enough to afford an old Toyota. The only guys who would play with him by then 
were the freshmen, who didn’t know any better. Classes were excellent, but so 
easy he had time to drive out the I-10 most weekends and play at one of the 
Indian casinos on the way to Palm Springs, or even do an overnight in Las Vegas. 
There was usually an acceptable girl he could convince come along with him to 
Vegas. Norm won a few minor tournaments, which earned him a minor 
reputation. By the end of his senior year, he had put away enough money to get 
him through a Master’s program if he wanted. 


He wouldn’t need it. An award covered the entire cost of the Master’s degree. A 
grant and the stipend for teaching undergraduates meant he’d leave with his 
Doctorate, not debts. After two years, he couldn’t see any future in it, so he quit. 
Finishing his degree would leave him with two bad choices: make no money as a 
professor or make slightly more at some colossal company where people would 
tell him what to do. Las Vegas, on the other hand... 

As the sun rose, Billy saw Mrs. Sosland’s dentures lying on the bottom beneath 
the sea of bubbles. She was nearly 1/3 of the way around. 1/3, an irrational 
number, with no end. 
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The money and excitement from his four years playing in the high-stakes 
tournament world were not enough balance the exhaustion and anxiety. He had 
all the money he’d ever need. The only reason he remained in Vegas was because 
of his girlfriend, Karen. They met when she was the dealer in one of his biggest 
televised wins; he gave her an enormous tip. Dealers at her level dealt only at 
high-blind tables, international tournaments, or occasionally at private high stakes 
games in the hotel penthouse. Norman thought dealing might offer a low 
pressure way to study player behavior without the distraction playing himself. He 
wasn’t quite as good a dealer as Karen, but good enough he worked only the high 
blind tables. Payers at that level were at least technically proficient, aside from a 
few showoffs and drunks. The showoffs didn’t last any longer than the drunks did, 
and lost their money to deserving players. Some people who saw him reduced to 
dealing thought he had burned out and lost everything. Top players would give 
him condescending looks. Some sat in for a few hands then grossly over-tipped 
him, even if they lost. He’d thank them and send the money on to Gamblers 
Anonymous. Sometimes tourists would introduce themselves and say how much 
they had enjoyed his play back in the day. Like he had a terminal disease. Norm 
couldn’t take it, so he started running the Bingo room. Sometimes he’d ask Karen 
to be his sidekick in a comedy routine. 


Karen’s biggest problem was an inability to control expectations. Players who 
hadn’t learned how to manage expectations lose. Expecting too much out of a 
lousy hand kept players at the table too long. Top players understood why people 
said “blind hope”. Karen’s other problem was her compulsion to have an edge. 
Most of those high stakes games in the luxury suites were for a bachelor party or 
company junket. There were usually hookers, the players drank and smoked 
dope; she was compelled to cardsharp. 


Vegas was the saddest place either of them had ever lived. Norman made the 
decision. He bought a camper van, and they struck out for anywhere. Karen 
suggested they run a crooked bingo operation. They didn’t need the money, it just 
sounded entertaining. That was Karen. Reluctantly Billy bought a stack of 
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counterfeit bingo cards. Karen would shill for him. On a good night at a church 
social or hospital benefit in some jerkwater town, they might make fifty bucks. It 
felt good to throw some old geezer the twenty dollars they’d rooked out of a 
wrinkly whiner, with neither of them the wiser. Besides, they were finally out of 
Vegas. Even when they were respectful, Norman hated having people in diners 
ask that guy with the lumberjack beard who played on TV for some tips or an 
autograph. He began shaving. For a new life, why not take a new name as well? 
Norman Nelson had always felt like a dweeby name. After all, if they were starting 
Bingo racket, why not become “Billy Bingo’’? It kept the alliteration and went with 
the lame comedy routine they had resurrected. Norman ordered a custom 
Country Western suit with a bingo theme which got audiences even more worked 
up. In the little jerkwater towns they visited, a traveling Bingo show in a church 
basement or Lodge hall was a big deal. 


Life with Karen started to get complicated. Relationships that lasted more than 
four or five years always became complex and annoying. Before the theory of 
continental drift was accepted, geology was no more than the expression of two 
forces: erosion and deposition. Love and marriage were the same. The exciting 
parts got gnawed away, leaving nothing but a shared history. That part was 
incorruptible, if you left it alone. 

Luck and work might permit an armistice of mutual tolerance after that. The 
couple should count themselves lucky. Inflated expectations gave nothing but 
misery. Billy didn’t want any part of it. 


Aside from that, being a criminal, even a laughably small-time one, had begun to 
bother him more and more. Anything worth doing was worth doing well, not in 
this half-assed and pointless way. He didn’t see the logic in doing illegal stuff 
anyway. Bad companions, bad karma, evil chi everywhere. In the casinos, nobody 
was stupid enough to cheat. That was only for Westerns. The card counters never 
bothered him, because the good ones had to be astonishingly skilled. They were 
even slightly admirable. Cards were different. Defiling the beauty of poker by 
cheating, defiling the game’s design, meant selfishness mattered more than self- 
respect. As far as Billy was concerned, what really made cheating wrong had 
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nothing to do with a pile of chips. A great player, like a great musician, had been 
blessed with a rare gift. Billy’s gift was worth his life. He knew he had nothing 
else. It was easy enough to make money the right way. Vegas had plenty of 
criminals. The ones Billy had encountered were uneducated and vulgar. Moralities 
aside, whatever rewards crime might offer always carried daily anxieties possible 
punishments disproportionate to the reward. Especially the take from penny-ante 
Bingo scams. He had tried to explain this to Karen. “Bees, swine, and women 
cannot be turned,” as Ted Hughes put it. That was Karen. The day Billy drove off 
before sunrise, he drove away from Karen, too. Billy was never sure if she’d 
understand when she woke. Since then, she’d never tried to find him. 


A dart thrown at a map led him to Hidden Oaks. Random events had always ruled 
his life. 


Finding and managing casual laborers was the worst part of his job. It was a 
45-minute drive to town, where he’d sort through the broken-down bums and 
illegals lounging around looking for work. John paid them in cash, nobody asked 
them for ID, they had free room and board. The job wasn’t too hard, yet after a 
few weeks, they wandered off. When he brought in a fresh batch, they were 
forced to sit through an introductory video. John made it himself. He was at a 
desk, looking stern and wearing his phony-Indian regalia. Since John obviously 
couldn’t do his Me-Big-Chief scalp-um act anywhere else, he let loose with it 
when he could. He’d accessorized the outfit with feathers, a woven headband, 
and a horsehair necklace dangling a beaded medicine sack. The new arrivals 
learned that The Retreat sat on Indian land, and Indians set the law. For that 
reason, minor crimes like stealing wouldn’t get them the typical six months of free 
room and board in the county lockup. On the reservation, the tribe honored the 
ways of their forefathers. A few renegade braves had thought of returning to the 
days of anthills, missing penises and sharpened sticks. Some people had heard 
rumors that those sorts of things might even happen once in a while. Nobody was 
quite sure. Billy never had a problem with employee theft. 
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One morning, the helper all decided to quit at once, thinking they could extort 
raises. When Billy drove to town that afternoon, he beeped his horn when he saw 
them hitchhiking. Two days later, the Bulgarians materialized out of the cloud of 
blue smoke their beat-up yellow motorhome belched. One spoke English well 
enough to let Billy know they wanted work. The brother had something wrong 
with him and smiled a lot. Whoever they were, they needed to buy more vowels. 
He couldn’t spell their unpronounceable names, so Billy named the one who 
spoke Mislov and the other one Coleslaw. The brothers ate together in their 
motorhome, never leaving it except to work. The parking lot stank on Sundays. 
That was their day for cooking up a week’s batch of a yellowish substance that 
was all anyone had ever seen them eat. Their diet produced great volumes of 
distinctively pungent flatulence. Billy made them work outdoors whenever 
possible. Other than their gustatory peculiarities and indifference to personal 
hygiene, Billy considered them the best helpers he’d ever hired. They never 
complained, would do anything he asked, and could lift refrigerators and file 
cabinets effortlessly. 

Gazing at the corpse, Billy reminded himself that people in assisted living facilities 
died all the time. The Retreat had at least one or two every month. Billy recorded 
each, creating a data set to compare with NVSR’d US Life Tables. Plotting the data 
from each population showed The Retreat’s population was living longer than the 
comparable population. distinctly favorable mortality experience. The data 
exhibited a low standard deviation, reassuring him that his conclusion was 
defensible, despite his using an insufficient number of data points. Mrs. Sosland’s 
data point was an outlier. She was only 63, the youngest resident ever to die 
there. Two standard deviations from the norm merited further study. Billy 
showed the Sales Manager his preliminary results, in case any potential 
customers worried that putting Grandma at The Retreat could kill her off before 
her time. The Sales Manager thought even more potential customers would find it 
discouraging. He thanked Billy and threw it away. 

It had taken13 minutes for Mrs. Sosland to make the next third of the way 
around. No great hurry, she wasn’t going anywhere. It must be possible to predict 
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how long the next cycle would take, and the duration and rate of change within 
each phase. A set of simple linear equations will produce the frequency 
distribution, R-squared values and other interesting information that could 
probably be expressed in a line graph. In his casino years, it depressed the hell out 
of him to see the morons clustered around the roulette table, convinced by their 
delusions there had to be a hidden pattern in a random series. The progress of 
Mrs. Sosland’s deterioration postmortem was not random, meaning a set of valid 
predictive levels...but if she stayed there long enough, she’d begin bloating from 
the gas purification would generate. That would affect her displacement... 

He should get the Bulgarians to fish her out before some early riser saw the body. 
Then, the brothers could store her in one of the cabanas until the ME arrived. He 
looked for patterns in the seemingly random events like her head bumping into 
one of the sides. He wondered if he could make an accurate estimate of the 
vectoring forces using incomplete observational data. She hadn’t been there long 
enough for gas to have made a change in her displacement. 


The flow from the jets was a constant. There wasn’t time to go through the 
calculations in his head. When a corner of the towel slipped into the water, he 
could see the left cheek of Mrs. Sosland’s butt. Either she’d had a little work, or 
she’d maintained a pretty good butt for her age. A circular tattoo the size of a 
poker chip was on one cheek. It was just lines connected with circles, looking like 
part of an indole ring. If Mrs. Sosland’s past had been as lively as her present, 
tattoos came with the territory. But instead of the faded, saggy 1970s unicorn or 
Grateful Dead skull, this looked like a quality, professional job. He’d seen enough 
in Vegas to know. He thought he should be looking for the Bulgarians instead of 
staring at this thing on Mrs. still not-too-flabby ass. Mutton dressed as lamb, but a 
tolerable bit of mutton. Who placed that towel there? 


Mrs. Sosland had nearly finished the final third of her rotation. She had been a fit 
and lively old gal; even so, he could see why she had used the Spanx. About five 
degrees short of the entire 360, one of the local desert finches landed on her right 
shoulder blade. The residents liked to feed them, so they were pretty tame. It 
ignored Billy and stared tweeting merrily, then began pecking at a protuberant 
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mole on Mrs. Sosland’s right shoulder. This one had some grey hairs coming out 
of it. Billy wondered whether the bird could be trying to get something for its 
nest. Maybe there was something else her little-bird world needed. Finding her 
attempts fruitless, the finch hopped over to dip its beak in the water. For a 
moment, it shivered, then fell into the water, apparently stunned or dead. 
Curious. Billy retrieved the pool net to scoop the little thing out. Maybe it would 
revive itself on dry pavement. Revive itself from what? Birds didn’t just keel over. 
Perhaps they did, when they died of old age. There were no actuarial tables for 
finches, he supposed. The odds of it dying a natural death right here, and right 
now, were the same as they would be no matter when or where it died. Few 
people understood that. Casinos depended on it. 


Billy extended to pole to scoop out the bird. The electric shock ripped through 
both arms and his bones felt as though they were imploding. The world vanished 
and went black. 


He came to exactly where he had fallen. He sat up, and noticed Mrs. Sosland 
wasn’t there. Had the Bulgarians fished her out? Did they recover her dentures? 


A group of people standing in semicircle were looking down at him. The Medical 
Examiner, Dr. Benway. Sheri and Deputy Lumkin next to Benway with their arms 
wrapped around each other. Lumkin? He knew the thing with Sheri was a pastime 
for both of them, but Lumkin? When he washed out of freshman football at State, 
he was 20. He had no abilities or skills. The guy’s uncle had been the county 
sheriff and made him a deputy just to get his sister off his back. Lumkin had been 
there ever since, writing traffic tickets for out of staters going 28 in a 25 zone, 
hassling teenagers making out in their cars, and generally living out his 
preordained path of being a small-town asshole cop. Once Lumkin told him his 
formula for successful lottery ticket investing. That’s what he called it, “investing.” 
His dark glasses made him look like the guy on Reno 911. 
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“Norman Nelson, you are under arrest for the murder by electrocution of Ruth 
Sosland. You have the right to remain silent. Anything you say can and will be 
used against you in a court of law... 
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